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ROMAN FAMILY, TRAVELLING ON 
HORSEBACK. 


HE modes of trayelling among the peasants of the 
man states vary according to the nature of the 
country. Jn the hilly and mountainous parts they use 
mules; in the Maremma, or marshy country which lies 
near the sea, they make frequent use of carri, or carts, 
which have wheels of an enormous diameter, and 
which are generally drawn by buffaloes; and in stke 
great pastoral plain of the Campagna they sometimes 
travel in waggons drawn by oxen (which are for the 
most part of a pretty cream or fawn colour, and which 
only require a little attention to be stupendous ani- 
mals, for they are big-boned and of far greater height 
than our English oxen); but much more frequently 
they trayel on horseback: and here, agin other parts 
of the south of Italy, curiqus methods.are frequently 
employed to make one horse carry a whole family on 
his back. One contrivance is to have a pair of pan- 
niers like those put upon our asses. When this is 
used, the children are stowed in the panniers, the hus- 
band sits astride on the shoulder of the horse, and the 
wife sits astride behind her husband—and not unfre- 
quently there is a third forked rider sitting over the 
horse’s tail. This is considered a very rustical and 
poor way of travelling. In other cases, instead of the 
panniers, a framework of wood, not unlike that on 
which our army surgeons carried their medicine 
chests, instruments, &c., while serving in the moun- 
tainous parts of Spain and Portugal, but stil] more like 
the great wooden machine which the Turks and Arabs 
put On the backs of their camels, is slung over the 
ack of the horse, from which it depends on either side 
like panniers. On each side of this frame, two or 
more persons, as necessity may require, seat them- 
selves as in a chair, their legs hanging down to within 
a short distance of the und :—the bridle-rein is 
held by a man who sits on the back of the steed. This 
is called riding with ease and comfort, con agio e como- 
dita, We once travelled this way ourselves from the 
poor and desolate town of Brundusium (now Brindisi) 
as far as the posting road which runs from Lecce to 
aples, being unable to procure any other conveyance ; 
but we bargained for less than the usual load, and so 
we started and made the journey with ourself and port- 
manteau on one side, which were pretty equally ba- 
lanced by a Capuchin friar on the other, Great atten- 
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tion is required as to the keeping of a r equili- 
brium. They will often make fi Yor a deficient Bi 
on one side with big stones. But, being rather a caré- 
less people, such precaution ‘is often neglected, a 
then oné of two things ensues—the over and unequal 
loaded horse falls on his side, or the b o turns 
round on the horse’s back, and first the heavier and 
then the lighter side fall among the horse’s feet. We 
have more than once seen a company of travellers in 
this predicament, not without being amazed, and at a 
loss to conceive how one single animal could ¢arry such 
atroop. The Trojan horse could Scarcely have held 
more than the number twice told within his capacious 
oaken ribs, billion 

It should seem to require a very big and strong hors: 
to carry either the wooden bardello or ‘the ‘panni 
and its accompaniments; yet, generally, the horses 
the south of Italy, though strong and a of en- 
during great fatigue, are not distiignished by their 
size. There is, however, rather a large breed in the 
Campagna of Rome, as also in some parts of Apulia 
and Capitinata; and horses of this bréed are in re 
request in the many districts where there are no wheeled 
carriages, and where, proper! speaking, there are ho 
roads, Yet itis by no means a rare thing to see a 
small poor miserable-looking hack carrying four 
five peasants with not less discomfort to them than toi 
to himself. One would think it pleasatter to trudge 
on foot, but these people of the plains will never walk 
if they can in any way be carried; and, to say the 
truth, the heat of the climate, for at least six months 
of the year, renders walking very exhausting work. 

In bygone times, but times not ‘at all remote, some 
of the Roman and Neen nobility took a pride in 
their studs, and bred beautiful horses, some for the 
saddle and some for draught. The Borghese famil 
had a remarkably fine breed, of a curious bronze-li 
colour, with heads, necks, manes, quarters, and Jegs 
resembling the horses which Guido, in his immortal 
picture, put to the car of Aurora. Jt was flourishi 
and numerous as late as the year 1796; but during t 
wars and spoliations of the French Revolution’ the 
brood mares were carried off, the whole stock was dis- 
persed, and the type, as far as we could discover, 
entirely Jost. As the French invaders helped them- 
selyes, it is probable that most of the Borghese steeds 

rished in battle or under the toils of the march. 

here were crosses of the breed as well in Tuscany and 
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the Neapolitan States as in the States of the Church ; 
but a pure unmixed Borghese we never saw. It was 
acommon.and a barbarous custom ia the south of Italy 
to put a distinctive mark on thorough-bred horses by 
burning them on the flank with a red-hot iron, on the 
fave of which was cut the owner's crest, or a royal 
crown, or seme other device. The poverty consequent 
upon wars and revolutions, and the establishment, in 
good part of the peninsula, of the French law of inhe- 
ritance, which, in a few generations, must utterly break 
up the most wealthy families, has prevented the re- 
formation of good studs, or any extensive attempt to 
restore the old breeding-establishments in Italy. Here 
and there an amateur is found sufficiently favoured by 
fortune to have the means of bestowing some attention 
to breeding; but, taking all the peninsula, their col- 
lective number is but small. The only horses now 
bred in the Campagna of Rome are of a mixed and 
middling breed. They are all black; their form is 
neither decidedly bad nor decidedly good. They are 
all entire, and by no means deficient in spirit. Occa- 
sionally a horse of truly admirable qualities is found 
among them. In these railroad days it sounds ridi- 
culous to talk of the speed of any other mode of tra- 
velling; but a quarter of a century ago we thought it 
was rare posting, that between Rome and Naples! 
We certainly never saw so much speed attained by 
~horses in any other country, not even in England, 
and when the post-boys were promised double fees. 
Most travellers will remember the “ Scampatori,” or 
“runaways,” of the Pontine marshes. ‘They were all 
poledri—colts or very young horses—hot, wild, vicious, 
and almost unbroken ; but for spirit, wind, and speed 
they were bye often astonishing creatures. The 
mischief and the danger lay in getting them put-to. 
Very often they had just been caught and brought in 
from, the marshes, or from the great plain beyond 
them, which is almost as wild asa desert of Arabia. 
It would often require half a dozen of men to put-to a 
ir of horses and to prevent their bolting when put-to. 
ith four of these snorting, neighing, kicking, and 
biting equinine devils, the task of putting-to was tre- 
mendous! There would be a couple of fellows at 
every horse’s head, holding on with all their might, 
while the postilions were getting into their saddles; 
and then, the riders being fairly mounted, there was a 
whoop and a scream, and away went the Scampatori 
like! an arrow from a bow, starting with a gallop, and 
rarely if ever moderating their pace until they came to 
the next post-house, some twelve or fourteen Eng- 
lish miles off. “There is nothing for it,” said an old 
Neapolitan priest, * but to sit stil] and say, ‘The Lord 
have mercy upon us.’” As for stopping, there could 
seldom be question of that, for the poledri had gene- 
rally the bit between their teeth and the mastery over 
their riders. Luckily the road was for many miles 
broad, and, as. smooth as a bowling-green; but for a 
long space there was that ugly, —< draining canal, 
eut by Pope Pius VI., running close by the side of the 
road! The ~masters generally kept these poledri 
in store for English; “for,” said they; “ your Mi- 
lordo always likes to go fast, and he knows what horses 
are.” 


The, number of horses kept on the vast pastoral 
farms inothe Campagna is a very striking feature of 
that economy. It was not unusual to find from three 
hundred, to, four hundred horses. of ali sorts on one 
farm..Many of these, perfectly wild and unbroken, 
seemed to be kept for uo other purpose than that of 

ing out the corn, this primitive and rade manner 
of ing» being commen throughout Italy. On 
immense farms no factor, no capo or head of a 
company of herdsmen, no cattle-driver, ever thinks of 
walking on foot. If he has to go only a quarter of a 
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mile, he vaults into his cumbersome antiquated saddle. 
They may be said to pass more than half of their time 
on. horseback. The factor of a friend, whg was showing 
us over a farm, stopped and fell a-pantfhg before we 
had gone two hundred yards. “For the infantry,” 
said he, “I am bad, but I am good on horseback ;” 
and so he proved himself to be when we all mounted, 
The stable is generally of an immense size ; and besides 
those that are out, there are always within a certain 
number of horses saddled and bitted and ready to start. 
Thus mounted, the factor and upper men being armed 
with muskets, and the herdsmen and cattle-drivers 
with long lances, they gallop over the plains, looking 
at a distance very much like a marauding band of wild 
Arabs. Some of these farm-horses are old and well 
trained, and singularly patient and docile, often re- 
maining for many hours in vedette without being 
fastened, and exposed ali the while to the great heat, 
and the terrible persecution and rage of the gad-flies, 
and of other flies bigger and sharper than we ever saw 
them elsewhere. But many of the steeds are poledri, 
whose temper and habits we have described. Some of 
the cattle-drivers break in and train these colts, when 
they are intended for saddle-horses ; when destined for 
draught, they are sold in their wild state. 


MARINE GLUE. 


Amone the many novelties of the present day which 
are proved to be really good, we may number Mr. 
Jeffery’s invention of what he terms the ‘“* Marine Glue.” 
It is a composition of caoutchouc, or common India- 
rubber, and shell-lac, and, on account of its numerous 
valuable properties, it has been found to be very useful 
for all the purposes of ship-building or in fact for any 
purpose where undue heat or moisture is to be re- 
sisted. 

The circumstances which led to the result of this 
invention are not a little curious, and serve to show by 
what chance incidents some of the best discoveries have 
been perfected. 

It is generally known, we believe, that Mr, Jeffery 
was one of the first producers of copper-plates by gal- 
vanic action; and it occurred to him, at the time that 
he was experimenting on this manufacture, that cop- 
per sheathing for vessels might possibly be made 
cheaper and of better quality by the same process. 

In practice, however, he found that the new method 
was equally as expensive as the old one, and therefore 
turned his attention to the production of some cheaper 
substance as a covering for the bottoms of ships, which 
would not only act as a protection to the timber, 
from natural causes, but should also put a stop to the 
ravages of that insidious enemy the teredo navalis, 
The idea then occurred to him, of applying gums in- 
soluble in water, for this purpose; and by combining 
elastic gum with non-elastic, and adding to the composi- 
tion such ingredients as would be destructive both to ani- 
mal and vegetable life, he should be able to coat vessels 
so securely as to prevent eptirely the bad effects before 
alluded to. Accordingly he made the experiment, by 
coating several ships of war with his mixture, first in- 
fusing inte it a quantity of corrosive sublimate as a 
poison ; the result of these experiments, however, as it 
was not difficult to foresee, has not been successful, as 
upon an examination of the bottom of one of,the 
vessels, some months afterwards, it was found that in 
many places the cement was worn away, and in others, 
that a thick deposition both of animal and vegetable 
matter had taken place. The reason of this.is obvious, 
and in fact it is occasioned by the very property 
which, as a unifing material, constitutes its chief value, 
nainely, its perfect insolubility in water. Hence. the 
result of mixing any poisonous matter whatever with 
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an insoluble resinous cement, is merely to envelope 
the poison in a water-tight covering, so that it is at 
once put out of the reach of injuring cither ani- 
mals or rey and therefore the former will attack 
the vessel with just as much avidity as if it were en- 
tirely uncovered, and, for the same reason, the deposi- 
tion of vegetable matter is just as great. To forma 
poisonous coating, which shall prevent the fouling of 
a vessel’s sheathing, and at the same time prevent 
corrosion of the metal, its composition, while fatty or 
resinous, must be such that it will be slightly soluble in 
water, and so gradually liberate the poison to act upon 
adherent animals or plants. 

Although it is evidently unfitted for superseding the 
— sheathing for vessels, yet it has been proved to 

e invaluable as an adjunct to the component parts of a 
ship. Every one knows that the timbers of a ship are 
continually exposed to strains from the winds and 
waves. One of the qualities required in a substance 
to join these timbers, must be insolubility in water, or it 
would be useless; it must be impervious to water, to 
prevent leakage; it must be elastic, so as to yield to 
the strain upon the timber or the vicissitudes of the 
climate ; it must be sufficiently solid to give strength ; 
and, lastly, it must be adhesive, so as to connect the 
timbers firmly together. Each of these properties Mr. 
Jeffery has combined in his “ Marine Glue.” Numer- 
ous experiments have been made from time to time 
to test the power of the glue. In one case, two blocks 
of African oak (a wood which, by the way, is ex- 
tremely difficult to unite by means of any ordinary 
cemeut) eighteen inches long by nine wide, and four 
and a half thick, were joined together longitudinally 
by the glue, and a bolt of one and a quarter inch in 
diameter, was passed through each of them, from end 
to end, having a chain attached to it. The day after 
the junction of these blocks, attempts were made to 
draw them asunder longitudinally, by means of an 
hydraulic press in Woolwich dockyard. A strain to 
the extent of nineteen tons broke one of the bolts, but 
the junction of the wood by the glue remained perfect. 
‘wo bolts of one and a half inch diameter were in- 
serted on the following day into the same block, and 
the strain was again applied, until it reached twenty- 
ene tons, when one of the bolts gave; but, as in the 
former instanee, the junction of the two blocks re- 
mained perfect. Numerous experiments have also 
been made to discover the best proportions of the in- 
gredients constituting the glue, for various kinds of 
wood; in one instance, where it was applied to elm, 
it resisted_the enormous strain of three hundred and 
sixty-eight pounds to the square inch. 

Several large pieces of timber were also glued 
together, and precipitated from a height of seventy 
feet upon the hard ground beneath, in order to dis- 
cover what effect that most severe of all tests, con- 
cussion, would have upon the joint. 

In this case, however, although the wood itself was 
shattered and split, in one case only did the joint yield, 
and that was supposed to have been occasioned by the 
badness of the joint in the first instance ; still it with- 
stood the effects of the fall even in this case, until the 
third trial. Asa test of its capabilities of expansion, 
a block of wood with a rend in it was taken, and the 
rend filled up with the glue; it was then immersed in 
a mast-pond for a month at a temperature ranging 
from 30° to 40° Fahrenheit. On removing it from the 
pond, the glue, from the pressure of the wood, was 
slightly squeezed out, so as to present a raised surface 
above the rend; but after this block had been a month 
in a dry shed, at a temperature of from 70° to 80° 


Fahrenheit, it assumed a concave form in the rend 
This experiment is still going on, and it is intended to 
place the block alternately in the pond and shed for 
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the space of a year, so as to determine in the most 
effectual manner upon its capability of resisting ex- 
treme changes both of temperature and moisture. ‘If | 
the result of this experiment therefore is ‘successful, 
the shipwright will immediately perceive its immense 
importance as a means of filling up the fissures and 
rends in his timber, as very many otlierwise valuable 
pieces are obliged to be condemned’ on this account 
alone. Asa substitute for pitch also, for paying over 
the seams of vessels, we should suppose it to be in= 
valuable, besides the no smal} advantage of its being 
free from any disagreeable smell. ‘ 

Probably one of the best uses to which it can’ be 
applied, will be the building of large masts, as its powers 
of adhesion and elasticity admirably fit it for joining 
together the smaller spars of which they are composed : 
at present, most masts are made from one piece of 
timber, on account of the great difficulty of executing 
a built mast satisfactorily with the ordinary glue. Ina 
few instances, latterly, the Lords of the Admiralty have 
had it applied to this purpose on board several ships 
of war. The main-mast of the Eagle, fifty-gun ship, 
and also that of the Trafalgar, one hundred and twenty 
gun ship, have been joined with it, and some idea 
may be formed of the number of joints in the Jatter, 
when it is stated that it is one hundred and twenty- 
five feet in length, by forty inches in diameter. Seve+ 
ral other masts are also in progress of being joined by 
this composition, and the whole of the practical work- 
men express a very high opinion of its merits. 

In order to satisfy himself as to whether the glue 
could be used with the same results in cold weather, 
the inventor took eight pieces of timber, twelve feet 
long, and six inches diameter at one end by five at the 
other, and having cut each of them lengthways into 
four pieces, he joined them by means of the glue, in 
very frosty weather; two of the pieces, with a new 
sample of the composition, and the rest in the usual 
manner, only varying the proportions of the shell-lac 
from six-twelfths to nine-twelfths. These pieces: of 
wood were alternately attached by strong bolts to the 
floor ; and an iron collar and chain being plated in 
the centre, the following weights were placed on @ 
balance to show the amount of deflection or strain >— 

No. 1, with the new sample, with a strain ef 25 cwt., 
bent exactly 3 inches; and on the withdrawal ‘of the 
power, returned to its former position with the 
greatest elasticity. 

No. 2, with a strain of 27 cwt., only yielded 2} 
inches. 

No. 3, under the same circumstances, bent 2} 
inches. J 

No. 4 yielded 3} inches, having been joined with @ 
new sample. 

No. 5 bent 2} inches. 

No. 6 bent 2 inches. 

No. 7 bent 1{ inches; and with 29} cwt., showed @ 
deflection of 2) inches; with 314 cwt., showed a ‘de- 
flection of 2} inches, 

It was then attempted to break this model mast, and 
additional weights were put on, until they amounted 
to 45cwt., when it yielded 3 inehes, and fractured the 
upper part of the wood, although it did not separate 
the joinings, or thoroughly break the timber, thus 
ae that the joined timber was much superior in 
strength to solid timber of the same proportions. 

No. 8 gave vhe same result. 

All these experiments were carried on in a ‘tem- 
perature only 8° above freezing-point, proving that 
cold does not affect it. Another) experiment: was 
also tried by way of testing its strength under pres+ 
sure: two pieces of wood, nine inches: square’ by 
twenty inches long, were placed in sucha ‘position, 
that twenty-one cwt. of iron, ae ry twenty 
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feet high and seven és broad, by twenty inches 
lohg, rested upon it: the whole of this immense weight 
it boré without giving way in the ledst at the time; 
thé next day however, the wood gave way, thus show- 
ing that in this case also’ the céthent was tore power- 
fu é solid timber. 

extraordinary utility of this inventién is be- 
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coming daily more recognised, but it will, we think, 
not be fully appreciated until it shall have beeh ap- 
plied throughotit some vessels, froti the kelson to the 
mainte and those vessels shal] have beeri exposed 
to weather which 16 commion ship could stand: then, 
and not till theti, will its excellent qualities be clearly 
recognised. 
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(Interior of Ifley Church. } 


IFFLEY CHURCH. 


Amone the examples of ecclesiastical architecture 
which the neighbourhood of Oxford, rich in such 

j reserits to the admiter of architectural anti- 
uities, [fey Church is one of the most interesting. 
t is si by the side of the Thames, or Isis, as it is 
frequently called in these parts, about two miles from 
Oxford. Iffley itself is not a place of much importance, 
nor has it any historical or other associations to render 
it attractive. It is mentioned in ‘ Domesday,’ where 






it is called Givetelei. hen that survey was made it 
was held of the king by Earl Aubrey. There were 
four hides of land. To the land sit ploughs. One 
plo in thé land and five bondmen; and fotirteen 
villeins with six bordarii (or cottagers) had four 
loughs. There was al8o a fishery valued at four shil- 
lings ther it was worth four poviids. In King 

ward’s it was worth one hundred sbillings.* 
The date of the érection of Iffey Church is unknown. 
Warton indeed, in his ‘History of Kiddington,’ states 
it to have been built by a Bishop of Lincoln in 
_* It will be remem th aaa Eee 
for William I., and besides ascertaining the quantity of 
i radians with ills, &c. on it, the names of the 
namber and condition of the pe attached 
in the time of Edward thé , and what 

: Were Also ascertained. 








the twelfth century, but he gives no authority for his 
statement; it ia probable, however, from the 
style of the architecture, that it belongs to the early 
part of that centuty. All that is really ascertained is 
that it was in existence in 1189. It belonged a8 early as 
1217 to the Black Canons of Kenilworth, “In the 
charter of Henry dé Clinton, the third founder of 
Kenilworth (preserved iti the registry of the priory, 
iow in the British Museum), the church of Yftel, as it 
is there called, with a virgate of land in Covele (now 
Cowley), are stated to have been given to the monastery 
by Juliana de Sancto Reinigio.” (Skelton.) Its great 
antiquity is therefore clear, apart from the evidence 
afforded by its style, and fortunatély it has escaped 
without any reniarkable inj It is indeed generall 
admitted to be one of the finest and most beautifu 
specimens in England of an Anglo-Norman parochial 
urch. It of & nave and chancel, which are 
parated by al uare tower. The tower is low 
and divides the church into two fieatly equal portions. 
On each side of it are two windows with circular 
arches supported by pillars. As in almost all these 
Norman edifices, the dootways are the most elaborately 
ortiametited, and most striking features. That on the 
western side is the finest, and has long been known 
and admiréd by antiquaries. It is » and has a 
bold circular arch with receding mouldings, carved in 
thé richest mantier; with the zig-zag and other orna- - 
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meiits ; the outer arch has a double row of grotesqué 

is, and one of animals above. _ These carvings 
havé been supposed to have an allegoric significa- 
tion; they are rude in style, but they PP ae on 
the whole somewhat of grandeur of effect. The 
doorways on the nortletn and southetn sides of 
the church are likéwi8e considerably enriched. The 
southern is singulat, but far less beautiful than the 
western duorway. On each side of it are two pillars, 
with the usual Norman ornaments, but all differin 
from each other ; they support a circular enriched arch, 
Over the western door there was originally a circular 
window ornamented with zig-zag tracery, but a window 
with a pointed arch was inserted within it on occasion 
of some alterations being made in the church, it is 
supposed from the form of the arch, in the fifteenth 
century. At the same time several other windows in 
the sides of the building Were alteted in & sittilar 
manner. The original circle is still plainly visible, 
however, in each instance. 

The interior of the edifice; although it received some 
alterations at the same timé as the exterior, stil] retains 
much of its original charactef, and has a remarkably old 
and sombre look. Mr. Brewer, in the ‘ Beatties of Eng- 
pel _ it rude ahd Cold, but that will es a te 
opinion of any one possessing any true feeling for 

othic Architecture. The chancel is vaulted with 
stone, and groitied. There are some circular arches of 
bold span and handsomiely carved at the intersection 
of the nave and chancel with the tower. In some por- 
tions of the interior are pointed arches. Some of the 
windows contain some curious painted glass. 

There are no monuments of interest in thé churcli. 
Perhaps the most curious thing in it is the font, which 





is as old as the church. It is very large, being in- 
térided, as is supposed, for baptism by immersion. It 
is a plain trough, supported on an extremely thick 
central pillar, around which are four smaller ones dif- 
ferenitly carved, one being twisted. There are also 
piscinas, and tiear the altar there is 4 large receptacle, 
originally intended for holy water. 

_ In thé chiirchyard is a yew-tree with @ trunk of 
enormous girth. Near this are the remains of 4 cross. 
Many of these crosses are to be met with in the chutch- 
yatds about Oxford; several of them are in a inuch 
more”perfect state than this, which has suffefed greatly 
froth the effects of time and ijl usage. Looked at 
ome arming ty the ap — 4 te : 

cturesque, specially when ar 
i Se the ee arid the old edit cross beside it are in 
the foreground. 
At Littlemoor, a libetty adjoining Iffley and belonging 
to it, there was formerly a priory of Benedictine tunis ; 
it was foutided in the feigh of Henty If., and was 


athong the smaller religious houses pipe by a 
lin thé reign of ey! VIII. it was given 
to Wolsey towards founding his new college in Oxford. 


Considerable portions of building weré standing 
in the last cantary, and sore still remain. 
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AMULETS. 


At 4 period when galvanic rings enjoy so great a 
pulasity, it may be useful to glance at the achlogteal 
reputation which other bodies heretofore obtained ; 
and to this end we reproduce an interesting essay from 
the pen of Dr. Plisson ov ‘The belief and supersti- 
tions relative to Amulets,’ Which appeared in a recent 
French medical periodical. It may be said that the 
galvanic ririg is only empioyed on acctunit of the sup- 

ed medical efficacy resulting from its composition ; 

ut we believe that the vast majority of persons ha 

recourse to it not in consequence of Supposing it to 
possess any electrical ncy, but from their belief 
(those of them who think of beliéve at all upon the 
subject) or hope in the discovery of a new species of 
amulet ! 

The origin of amulets is lost iti the night of time, and 
it cantiot be doubted that the ridiculous and puerile 
confidence which still inspite, has betrayed poor 
human nature from the earliest periods ; so true has it 
always been that “man is al] fire for fal8eHood, all ice 
for the truth.” Travellers have fotind these injuriotis 
and imbecile customs established in all parts of tlie 
globe—among the most Foie nations, as Well as 
among the most brutalised and savage tribes. 

Let tis entimerate Some of the amulets or preserva- 
tives which have enjoyed the highest reputation. In 
general they have consisted, as in our own times, of 
various substances, are pictures, or written charac- 
tef$ which havé passed for possessing marvellous pro- 
perties, either on account of the nature of the material 
of which they are composed, or the secret influence of 
the singulat ceremonies Which were performed during 
their preparation. The Indian, Egyptian, Jewish, Greek, 
Latin, Mohammedan, and other superstitions endowed 
almost every body in nature with some one of the 
occult virtues, aiid even attributed these to merel 
certaiti words. Among the natural substances whic 
have been eriployed as amulets, we may notice the 
plant moly, of which Homer speaks, and which was ver 
celebrated against enchantment; the root barath, wit 
which the Hebrews relieved those possessed by demons ; 
the excrements of the Grand Llama, which were borne 
by the mightiest potentates of the East; the misletoe 
cut with a golden Sickle, &é. To these celebrated 
amulets we might add mary other’, such 48 the stone 

ine, which, accordirig to Dioscorides, ctred the 
bite of & serpeiit, a8 also the headaché; peony-fcot, 
which Galen recommended for hemorrhages ; coral ; 
athber; mastic, arid a multitide of other substances, in 
which differetit nations have not hesitated to place their 
foridest hopes. So that the interminable list has con- 
tinued to aligtheht in the process of time, and we are 
uhdble to assign any probable limit to its doitig so. 
Very often the strangest analogies, atidethe most insig- 
nificant relations between nian and other beings, have 
enabled him to distingtish the fost astonishing pro- 
perties, where it is évident rot the slightest vestige of 
these cotild have existed. Instead of seeking by sus- 
tainiéd observation, and wise ahd cateful experiments, 
the reason of things he was desirdtis of knowing, he pre- 
fetred inverting that which he had not the patietite to 
study. In this way he has imagined, without aiy reason 
whatever, that rhubarb, catrots, lentils, and other sub- 
starites of a thoré or less yellow colour, possess the 
powet of rer re | a jaundice ; arid that red bodies, 
as coral, dragon’s-blood, Sealing-wax, scarlet cloth, and 
crimson thread, ate eet fitting fot the prevention of 
hemorrhage, or the pir cation of the blood. “ A sick 
man just getting well,” says Voltaire, “found himself 
much better one day after eating of lobster, and it was 
hence concluded that lobster revivified the blood be- 


cause it became red 6n boiling.” So els, from their 
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lively movements, are deemed suitable for the palsied. 
The teeth of the wolf, dog, or fox, which are weer 


have on that account been formed into necklaces for 
assisting children in une their teeth. In France, 
too, it is very common for old women to suspend pieces 
of cork around the necks of their female domestic ani- 
mals, in order to induce a good supply of milk—owing 
to the supposed great absorbing power of cork. 

Is it necessary to add others to these examples of 
ignorance and credulity? If so, we may cite the bone 
of a man who has been hanged, of a mole, of a toad, 
powder of viper, mercury shut up in a little iron box, 
Arnoud’s bags, and the famous argument. by which he 
was enabled to gain the favour of the amateurs of amu- 
lets: “It. is not proved that my bags do not sometimes 
cure apoplexy ; you must therefore wear them, and 
then you will be onthe safe side.” But we should 
never finish if we produced al] the nonsense uttered 
by empirics concerning their arcana and amulets, 
which ave, and will, at least in certain localities, long 
enjoy their popularity. Certain localities !—popu- 
larity! did Isay? Why, in Paris, that centre of light 
and civilization, in the bosom of one of the most 
learned bodies in Europe—the [nstitute, a member of 
that illustrious body, and brother to one of our best 
dramatic writers, declared that he had been cured of a 

inful and troublesome affection by carrying five 

hesnuts in his pocket! Bayle, too, declared 
that powder of a human skull, retained on the skin 
until it became warm, relieved him of a bleeding at 
the nose, to which he was very subject, and which had 
resisted many former remedies. Van Helmont and 
Zwelfer, men in some respects beyond their period, 
both believed in the anti-pestilential power of toad- 
lozenges. The latter even says that he had preserved 


himself and family from the plague by their means, | per 


and had relieved or cured others affected with it. 
What can we oppose to the testimony in favour of 
amulets offered such grave authorities? Nothing 
but this deplorable and humiliating consideration— 
that it is not rare to see men of incontestable merit, 
and even of great genius, partake with the lowest 
classes of the people of the most absurd prejudices 
and grossest errors. 

The simulacra of the ancients, used like amulets, 
were little figures of metal, stone, wood, or ivory, 
which were worn on the person with different views. 
The athlete wore them to render themselves invul- 
nerable, and to preserve them from any enchantments 
their adversaries might endeavour to practise upon 
them. Amulets of this kind were called profisini, from 
pro and fascinatio, i. e. that which met or prevented 
fascination. Women suspended such around their 
necks in order that they might obtain male progeny ; 
and the temples of the gods were filled with such ; just 
like what tak place in Catholic countries at the pre- 
sent time in Re ex-voto offerings to the Madonna or 
saints, in. the shape of the numerous arms, legs, eyes, 
&c., executed in gold, silver, plaster, or wax, which 
the piety or gratitude of the faithful have caused to be 
deposited at the shrines either before or after recovery. 
These practices and others analogous to them are as 
old as human sdciety; but how much more noble an 
offering would an upright and sincere heart prove than 
so degrading and imbecile a superstition! “A philo- 
sopher of antiquity, when they pointed out to him, in 
order to exalt the deity they adored, the ex-voto offer- 
ings of all those who had invoked him when in danger 
from shipwreck, and had been saved in consequence, 
justly remarked,” says Laplace, in his ‘ Essay on Pro- 
babilities,” “that he did not see the names of those 


inscribed who had perished in spite of their invoca- 


tions.” Em din the same manner as amulets we 
have the’ er 


vings of St. Januarius of Naples, St. 
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Nicholas, of , Russia, &c., the medals of the Guardian 
Angels, St. Hubert’s rings, pictures of the Virgin, and 
the chaplets which the Christians have borrowed from 
Islamism, But after having done all in his power to 
ensure for himself personally the benevolence and as- 
sistance of the elect of Heaven, man has believed him- 
self able to put under their powerful protection all 
that belonged to him, even to the very animals them- 
selves, us, he bas charged St. Martiv, St. George, 
and St. Eloi with the health of his horses, St, Luke 
and St, Joseph with the prosperity of horned cattle, St. 
Anthony with that of the pigs, St. Genevieve with 
wool-bearing animals; and so on with regard to asses, 
mules, poultry, bees, &c. Indeed this fantasy has been 
carried so far as to compose special prayers on their 
behalf, the forms of which have been preserved in the 
rituals of those times. There is one of these prayers 
for the preservation of hawks from the beak and claws 
of the eagle—a matter of great importance for the 
chatelains, who then entered so warmly into the _plea- 
sures of the chase hy means of these birds. These 
prayers, in which the whole celestial hierarchy was 
invoked for an object which religion, now better un- 
derstood, blames and disowns with good reason, were 
interspersed with the figure of the cross. This was 
practised during the whole of the middie ages, not only 
in prayers, but also in the prescriptions of physicians, 
the pleadings of advocates, the acts of notaries, the 
account-books of merchants, and generally in aJl written 
documents, public or private—the mark being placed 
at the commencement and between each member of 
the sentence. The following is the prayer concerning 
eagles just noticed :— 
. 7. oe. 

+ Adjuro vos, aquilarum genus, + per Deum verum, 
Deum virum, + per Deum sanctum, + per beatam 
Virginem Mariam, + per novem ordines angelorum, + per 
sanctos prophetas, +-per duodecim apostolos, + per sanctas 
virgines § viduas, + in quorum honorem & virtutem vobis 
precipio, ut fugiatis, exeatis & recedatis, § avibus nostris 
ne noceatis.4- In nomine Patrum, &c. 

Another order of amulets which the Orientals, great 
connoisseurs in these matters, designate as talismans, 
are not less fantastic, irrational, and ridiculous than 
those already mentioned ; and are composed of sym- 
bolical images, emblems, signs, characters written, or 
graven sometimes on Jittle plates of metal, or on hard 
stones, and at others drawn or written on parchment, 
or other convenient material. They generally repre- 
sented the figure of some imaginary animal, some 
species of monster or chimera; or consisted of some 
celestial emblem, as the constellations and signs of the 
zodiac ; or, again, the written character existed singly 
or were formed into words which made sense or non- 
sense. But by a perversity, which it would be difficult, 
to explain, it has happened that the words most in 
reanest and esteem were precisely those which signified 
nothing at all, and which were consequently incom- 
prehensible ; as for example, the word a or 
abrozas, which was believed in Egypt to possess the 
power of expelling flies or other insects to without the 
circumference of a circle in the centre of which it was 
traced; it was after having pronounced this magic 
word, and being anointed with an ointment formed of 
cow-dung and goat’s-hair, that miserable old women, 
deceived by pretended sorcerers, believed themselves 
witches, and imagined they went to their Sabbat upon 
a broomstick at the dread hour when the bat flies and 
the owl utters its horrible screech.. Among the words 
having a known and limited signification, even the 
name of the Deity was not unfrequently appealed to; 
for there was no hesitation in profaning and prostitutin 
his ~holy name by inscribing it upon a multitude o 
objects devoted to absurd uses. e name of Jehovah 
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was so employed by the Israelites; Theos by the 
Greeks; and Allah by the Mohammedans. These 
last, in imitation of the Jews, who wore on the arms 
or forehead slips of skin or parchment, on which were 
inscribed the commandments and other passages of 
Scripture, had, on their part, recourse to the sentences 
of the Kuran, which they regarded as infallible pre- 
servatives against every kind of fascination and witch- 
craft. They raised their arms to the heavens, carried 
them to their heads, then crossed them, and gesticu- 
lated in a hundred different ways to drive away the 
evil spirits: just as in our small towns, the old women, 
unable to understand the holiness of the religion they 
believe themselves professors of, cross themselves 
and sprinkle themselves with holy-water when it hails, 
thunders, or lightens, or they happen to overhear 
oaths or other improper language. 

We were just speaking of the word abrosac; but the 
most curious and celebrated amulet of this kind is, 
without contradiction, the abracadabra. It should be 
written upon as many lines as there are letters in the 
word, and consequently repeated as many times, taking 
the precaution of suppressing the last letter of each 
line, so that a sort of triangle may be formed, having 
its base uppermost. It is necessary to fasten this word 
around the neck by a flaxen string. Serenus Sam- 
monicus, who flourished in the second century, main- 
tains that this gibberish cured and preserved from 
fever and several other diseases. In a work on medi- 
cine, which he wrote in hexametcr verse, he clearly 
indicates the disposition and use of this barbarous: 
assemblage of characters. 

The Jews attributed similar powers to the word 
abracelan, which signifies no more than that just re- 
ferred to ; but the Jearned Selden, in his De Dis Syrits, 
considers them both as imitations of the name of a 
Syrian idol. However, whatever opinion we may have 
of these magic words, whether they had any signifi- 
cation or not, which very little concerns us, we cannot 
doubt but that the ancients had most implicit faith in 
their virtues, and largely employed them for the relief 
of suffering in sickness. All these words were called 
epaoidai by the Greeks, and incantamenta or carmina in 
Latin; whence were derived the French expressions 
enchantement and charme. Alpha and Omega, the first 
and Jast letters of the Greek alphabet, were also sup- 
posed to be possessed of magic powers—representing 
the beginning and end of all things. The same, or 
nearly so, may be observed of the Pythagorean re- 
veries concerning nunibers. Among the most re- 
markable men who abandoned themselves too readily 
to these singular ideas, we must especially allude 
to Leibnitz, who believed he saw the image of 
creation in his system of binary arithmetic, in which 
he employed but the two characters 0 and 1. He 
imagined that the Deity might be represented by 
unity, and nothingness by zero. The sovereign power 
liad drawn from nothing all existencies. This strange 
idea so pleased him that he communicated it to the 
Jesuit Grimaldi, President of the Tribunal of Mathe- 
matics in China, in the hope that this emblem of 
creation would operate the conversion of the reigning 
einperor to Christianity—he being a great admirer of 
mathematical science. 





THE. DOG OF THE TSCHUTKSCHI IN SIBERIA, 
[From Wrangell’s “‘ Expedition to the Polar Sea.’’) 
Qe \all the animals that live in the high north latitudes 
noue are so deserving of being noticed as the dog. The com- 


panion of man in all climates from the islands ‘of the South 
Sea, where he feeds on bananas, to the Polar Sea, where his 
food is fish, he here plays a 
in more favourite regions. Necessi 
ants of the more northern coun 


part to which he is unaccustomed 
has taught the inhabit- 
to employ these com- 
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aratively weak animals in draught, On all the coasts of the 

‘colar Sea, from the Obi to Behring’s Straits, in Greenland, 
Kamtschatka, and the Kurile Islands, the s are made to 
draw sledges loaded with persons and with and for con- 
siderable journeys. These dogs have much resemblance to 
the wolf. They have long, pointed, projecting noses, sharp 
and upright ears, and a long bushy tails some have smooth, 
some have curly hair (such are the smooth-haired dogs of 
Newfoundland, noticed previously)...Their colour is various ; 
black, brown, reddish brown, white, and s; .. They, vary 
also in size, but it is considered that a sledge-dog should 
not be less than two feet seven and a half inches in height (at 
the head ?), and three feet three-quarters of an inch in length 
(English measure). Their barking is like tae howling of a 
wolf. They pass their whole life in the open air: in summer 
they dig holes in the ground for coolness, or lie in the water 
to avoid the musquitoes ; in winter they protect themselves by 
burrowing in the snow, and lie curled up, with their noses 
covered by their bushy tuils. . The female puppies. are 
drowned, except enough to preserve the breed, the males alone 
being used in draught. Those born in winter enter on, their 
training the following autumn, but are not used in long 
journeys until the third year. The feeding and training is a 
particular art, and much skill is required in driving and 
guiding them. The best-trained dogs are used as leaders, and 
as the quick and steady going of the team, usually of twelve 
dogs, and the safety of the traveller, depend on the sagacity 
and docility of the leader, no pains are in their educa- 
tion, so that they may always obey their master’s voice, and 
not be tempted from their course when they come on the scent 
of game. This last is a point of great difficulty ; sometimes 
the whole team, in such cases, will start off, and no endeavours 
on the part of the driver can stop them., On such occasions 
we have sometimes had to admire the cleverness with which 
the well-trained leader endeavours to turn the other dogs from 
their pursuit; if other devices fail, he will suddenly wheel 
round, and by barking, as if ne had-come on a new scent, try 
to induce the other dogs to follow him. In travelling across 
the wide tundra, in k nights, or when the vast plain is 
veiled in impenetrable mist, or in storms or snow-tempests, 
when the traveller is in danger of missing the sheltering po- 
warna, and of perishing in the snow, he will frequently owe 
his safety to a good leader. If the animal has ever been,in 
this plain, and has stopped with his master at the powarna, he 
will be sure to bring the sledge to the place where the hut 
lies deeply buried in the snow; when arrived at it he will 
suddenly stop, and indicate significantly the spot where his 
master must dig. Nor are the dogs without their use in 
summer: they tow the boats up the rivers; and it is curious to 
observe how instantly they obey their master’s voice, either in 
halting or iu changing the bank of the river. On hearing his 
call they plunge imto the water, draw the’ towing-line after 
them, and swim after the boat to the ite shore; and, on 
reaching it, replace themselves in order, and: wait the com- 
mand to goon. Sometimes even those who have no horses 
will use the dogs in fowling excursions, to draw their light 
boats from one lake or river to another. In short, the dog 
is fully as useful and indispensable a. domestic animal to the 
settled inhabitant of this country, as the tame reindeer is to 
the nomade tribes. They regard it as such. We saw a re- 
markable instance of this during the terrible sickness which, 
in the year 1821, carried off the greater part of these usefiil 
animals. An unfortunate Juhakir family had only two dogs 
left out of twenty, and these were just borm and indeed stil? 
blind. The mcther being dead, the wife of the Juhakir de- 
termined on nursing the two puppies. with her,own child, 
rather than lose the last remains of their former wealth., She 
did so, and was rewarded for it, for her two nurslings. lived, 
and became the parents of a new and vigorous race of dogs. 
In the year 1822, when most of the inhabitants had lost their 
dogs by the sickness, they were in a most melancholy condi- 
tion ; they had to draw home their own fuel ; and both time and 
strength failed them in bringing home the fish which had 
been caught in distant places; moreover, whilst thus occupied, 
the season passed for fowling aud far-hunting; and a general 
and severe famine, in which numbers perished, was the conse- 
quence. Horses cannot be made a substitute; the severity of 
the climate and the shortmess.of the,summer, make it im- 
possible to provide sufficient, fodder; the, light dog can, also 
move quickly over the deep snow, in which the heavy horse 
would sink. Having thus described the out-of-door life and 
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The “ Great Dismal” Swamp.—There are many swamps or 
morasses in this low flat region, and one of the largest of thiese 
occurs between the towns of Norfolk and Weldon. We tra- 
which is sapporied to piles." bear te aproprt priate and very 

ich is on pi t jate and 
expressive Ss teeth Grooe Sh te cel is no less ban 
forty miles in length from north to son wt 
in its greatest width from east to west, the northern being si 
ated in Virginia, the southern jin North Carolina. I observed 
that the water was obviously in motion in several places, and the 
morass has somewhat the rance of a broad ii river- 
plain, covered with all kinds of ie trees and shrubs, the 
soil being as black as in a . The 
vagstalie sseltr’ quae <> ee ine TS sees Oe setae 


relate what I 
quagmire, soft and muddy, except where the surface is rendered 
partially firm by a ing of and their matted roots; 
yet, strange to say, i of lower than the level of the 
surrounding country, it is actually higher than nearly all the 
firm and dry land which encom it, and to make the 
anomaly complete, in spite of its semi-flaid character, it is 
higher in the interior than towards its margin. ‘The only ex- 
ception to both these statements is found on the western side, 
where, for the distance of about twelye or fifteen miles, the 
streanrs flow from slightly elevated but higher Jand, and supply 
all its abundant and overflowing water. Towards the north, 
the east, and the south, the waters flow from the syamp to 
different rivers, which give abundant evidence, by the rate 
of their descent, that the Great Dismal is higher than the 
surrounding firm ground. This fact is also confirmed by 
the measurements made in levelling for the railway from Ports- 
mouth to Suffolk, and for two canals cut through different 
parts of the morass, for the sake of obtaining timber. The 
railway itself, when traversing the Great Dismal, is literally 
higher than when on the land some miles distant on gither side, 
and jis six to seven feet higher than where it passes over dry 
ground, near to Suffolk and Portsmouth. Upon the whole, the 
centre of the morass seems to lie more than twelve feet above the 
flat country round it. If the streams which now flow in from 
the west had for ages been bringing down black @uid mire, in- 
stead of water, over the firm subsoil, we might suppose the ground 
so inundated to have acquired its configuration. Some 
small ridges, however, of land must have existed in the original 
plain or basin, for these now rise like low islands in various 
places above the general surface. But the streams to the west- 
ward do not bring down liquid mire, and are not charged with 
any sediment. The soil of the swamp is formed of vegetable 
matter, usually without any admixture of earthy particles. We 
have here, in fact, a deposit of peat from ten to fifteen feet in 
thickness, in a latitude where, owing to the heat of the sun, and 
length of the summer, no peat mosses like those of Europe 
would be looked for under ordinary circumstances. In coun- 
tries like Scotland and Ireland, where the climate is damp, and 
the summer short and cool, the natural ion of one year 
‘loes not rot away during the next in moist situations. If water 
flows ts Gh leo it is absorbed, and the vigorous 
growth of mosses and other aquatic plants, and when they die, 
the same water arrests their putrefaction. But as a general rule, 
no such accumulation of peat can take place in a country like 
that of Virginia, where the summer’s heat causes annually as 
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large a quantity of dead plants to decay ag is equal in amount 
2 Al in one year. It has been 
already stated that there are many trees and shrubs in the region 
of the Pine Barrens (and the same may be said of the United 
States rom , like ~ willows, ee cea | 
in ' trees, or white cedar ( Cupressus thyotdes), 
stand tech tt the po hag the quagmire, supported by 
i et, ere os | with many other ever a 

a under which a multitude of ferns, reeds, 
high, and a thick carpet of mosses, four 


om nine to nigh, a 

or five ip ang are protected from the rays of 

the sun. fees the large cedar (Cu- 
disticha) many other degiduous trees are in full 


leat ack s éd beneafh this shade, to which the 
mosses and the leaves make annual additions, does not perfect! 
the peat of Europe, most of the plants being so decay 
little more than soft black mud, without any traces 
i . This loose soil is called sponge by the labourers ; 
ascertained that, when exposed to the sun, and 
t on the bank of a canal, where clearings have been 
it rota entirely away. Hence it is eyident that it owes its 
ion in the swamp to moisture and the shade of the dense 
aie continually going on in the wet 
soil during summer cools the air, and generates a tem- 
ibling of a more northern climate, or a region 
aboye the level of the sea. Numerous trunks of 
Il trees lie buried in the black mire of the morass. 
soil they are easily overthrown by winds, and nearly 
feast lyiong beneath the surface of the peaty 
upon it, When thrown down, they are 
and keeping wet they neyer decompose, 
, which is less than an inch thick. Mach 
is obtained by sounding a foot or two below the 
is sawnsinto planks while balf under water. The 
has been described as being highest towards its 
however, there is an extensive lake of an oval 
seyen miles Jong, and more than five wide, the depth, 
Ww greatest, fifteen feet; and its bottom, consisting of mud 
swamp, but sometimes with a pure white sand, a foot 
covering the mud. The water is transparent, though 
i of a pale brown colour, like that of our peat-mosses, and 
coritains abundance of fish. This sheet of water is usually even 
with its banks, on which a thick and tall forest grows. There is 
beach, for the bank sinks perpendicularly, so that if the 
waters are lowered feet it makes no alteration in the 
breadth of the lake. Much timber has been cut down and car- 
ried out from the swamp by means of canals, which are perfectly 
straight for long distances, with the trees on each side arching over 
and almost joining their branches across, so that they throw a 
dark shade on the water, which of itself looks black, being 
coloured as before mentioned. When the boats emerge from 
the gloom of these avenues into the lake, the scene is said to be 
"as beautiful as fairy land.”—LZyell's Travels in North 
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Fyneral Expenses.— A Constitution of the Emperor Justinian 
>. 537) regulated the expense of funerals in antinople. 
e constitution refers to prior legislations of Constantine and 
Anastasius, The object of the regulation is well ex in 
the following words :—lIt was to “secure men against the double 
calamity of losing their friends, and at the same time incurring 
heavy pecuniary liabilities on their account.” Provision was 
made for securing interment to each person free of cost, and for 
ianting the surviving friends from the extortion of those who 
ied the dead, Funds were ap printed for the purpose of 
interment, which was conducted by persons appointed for the 
, and with decency, but at little cost. All persons were to 

Be buried alike, with some small allowance in favour of those who 
wished for a little more display at their own cost ; but eve'this 
additional expense was limited ; and it is said, “thus there will 
be nothing undetermined ; ‘bat both those who wish to have fune- 
on a moderate scale will enjoy the advantages of our rule, 

and those who wish for more liberal arrangements will not be 
mulcted heavily, and will be enabled to show their liberality 
at moderate cost.”—Art. Interment, Knight's Political Dic- 











